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THE RED CROSS 

IN CHARGE OF 

Jano A. Delano, R.N. 
Director, Department of Nursing 

IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Frederick W. Tice 

Among the first to help organize and to serve on the National 
Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service, giving freely of her time, 
her ability, and her strength, Mrs. Frederick W. Tice has been a 
pioneer in building up the organization and the ideals of the Nursing 
Service of the American Red Cross. During the years of the develop- 
ment of the Red Cross, Mrs. Tice was always eager to answer any call 
from Red Cross Headquarters, and often at great personal sacrifice 
to herself, came to Washington several times a year to advise and 
direct the development of the service. 

When the demands of war became overwhelming, Mrs. Tice was 
among the first to respond for definite and active service. As super- 
visor of the Department of Instruction for Women, she has trained 
thousands of women for effective work in Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick, Home Dietetics, and Invalid Occupation, and her efforts were 
amply justified when the Surgeon General of the Army called into 
military service large groups of women trained under her supervision. 
It is probable that, had the war continued, her. courses in reconstruc- 
tion work would have been placed on a permanent basis and used as 
one of the centers of preparation for this work by the Surgeon General. 

In all her relations, Mrs. Tice embodies the spirit of the Red 
Cross, and in her death on October 22, 1918, which occurred after a 
three days' illness, the Nursing Service has suffered an inestimable 
loss. Her influence, however, which has guided the service so long, 
will be felt through all the years to come. 

One of the saddest phases of the work at National Headquarters 
has been to receive the names of nurses who have died in the service 
of their country. Out of the 25,000 nurses assigned through the Red 
Cross for active military duty, although the reports are not yet com- 
plete, there are 101 gold stars to-day upon the service flag of the 
Department of Nursing. Now with the coming of peace, there re- 
mains the high privilege of a tribute to those who, side by side with 
the men of the nation's hosts of battle, have given their lives in the 
fight for human freedom. 
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In the first days of America's part in the great war, two nurses, 
killed on shipboard by the explosion of a defective shell, set the 
initial seal upon the declaration of our country's purpose. Since 
then, sickness, accident, and the actual storm of conflict have claimed 
a constantly increasing number from our ranks. 

That war should reach behind its blazing lines and touch with 
swift death those whose only ministry was mercy, is but a part of 
the world's tragedy of terror. It is enough to say that where men dared 
and died, women stood as bravely, dared as supremely, and died as 
heroically. In the nation's roll of honor, their names stand written in 
the imperishable letters that tell of duty nobly done. And in the hap- 
pier days that lie in the world's future, when history shall tell of the 
deeds that won for mankind righteousness, and justice, and peace, 
there shall be no loftier syllables than those which tell of the devotion 
of American womanhood that shone respendent in the courage, even 
unto death, of the nurses of the Red Cross. 

"After life's fitful fever, they sleep well."— T. E. G. 
MOBILIZING FOR PEACE 

With every week bringing two and three transports to dock, each 
with its thousands of returning troops, the country is again mobiliz- 
ing for a new battle — the realization of our ideals of peace. For the 
nursing profession, this will be as clear a call for service as was the 
declaration on April 6, 1917, which plunged this country into war, and 
which has placed approximately 25,000 graduate nurses in active 
military duty, during the past eighteen months. Through their ex- 
ample, the people of the world have learned to value and respect the 
training, the discipline, the skill, and the high standards of the pro- 
fession of nursing, and the time seems ripe to launch a new en- 
deavor, in which also nurses will play a major part. 

With the release of large numbers of nurses from military 
service, it will be possible to take up again the nursing activities which 
have been more or less interrupted by the insistent needs of war. First 
on the peace program of the Red Cross will be the further develop- 
ment of our public health nursing, and also of our courses in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick, and Home Dietetics, so that the women 
of the country may be better prepared to maintain the health of their 
families, and to care for minor illnesses in localities where graduate 
nurses are not available. 

The epidemic of influenza has proved as never before the ab- 
solute necessity for a greater self-reliance, and for a more intelligent 
conception of the principles of hygiene, sanitation, and general pub- 
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lie health needs, on the part of the women of the country. Another 
strong argument for the extension of this work has been brought out 
by the rejections on account of physical defects in the Army draft. 
While complete statistics are not yet available, it is well known that 
a very high proportion of men were disqualified because of dental and 
other defects which might have been remedied had the inspection of 
school children been a recognized policy of the nation some years ago. 

With the return to civilian communities of about 20,000 graduate 
nurses released from military service, we hope to extend greatly our 
Town and Country Nursing Service, and to interest nurses in public 
health nursing and other forms of community service, in order that 
skilled professional nursing may be available even to the people living 
in remote and isolated parts of the United States. We believe that 
the experience of the nurses in France, and in our cantonment hos- 
pitals, as well, will have brought to them the realization of the broader 
opportunities for service awaiting them now, and that the experience 
in public health nursing and relief work which many of them have 
had in European countries will especially qualify them for this service. 
It is hoped therefore that many nurses about to be released from mili- 
tary duty may be directed into public health and educational work, 
thus serving the community rather than the individual, until a high 
order of nation-wide public health is established. 

To accomplish this end, active and vigorous cooperation, both 
from the nurses of the country and the chapter organization of the 
Red Cross is imperative. It is planned that each chapter will have a 
Committee on Nursing Activities, composed of representatives of 
local nursing, public health, educational, medical, and civic relief 
organizations in the community. This committee will be responsible 
for the development of Red Cross courses of instruction authorized by 
the Department of Nursing, and will also be responsible for nursing 
activities organized in the community. The work of passing on the 
professional qualifications of nurses will remain, as always, with the 
Local Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service, which will be repre- 
sented on the Chapter Committee on Nursing Activities. 

It is hoped that through the organization of chapter committees, 
branches may be formed for the conservation of available nursing 
resources in each community, this to be accomplished through the 
prevention of the unnecessary use of graduate nurses; through in- 
teresting young women to enter training schools for nurses, and 
especially through the extension of the visiting nurse system. 

As the first step in working out these plans, the Department of 
Nursing has secured the appointment of a public health nurse who 
will act as the Director of the Bureau of Public Health Nursing in 
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each Division Office. Mary Cole, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Mass., formerly the superintendent of the 
Visiting Nurses' Association of Santa Barbara, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Pacific Division. Emma Grittinger, Seattle, 
Washington, a graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, 
for some time superintendent of the Visiting Nurses' Association 
of Portland, Oregon, and for the past months Field Secretary for the 
Nursing Service of the Red Cross in this Division, will represent 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. Olive Chapman of Denver, Colorado, 
a graduate of the New York Post-Graduate Training School, a 
Director of the National Organization of Public Health Nursing, and 
State Nurse for the Women's Committee of the Colorado State Council 
of National Defense, will serve as the representative of the Mountain 
Division. Ethel Parsons, a graduate of Grant Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio, who has also had postgraduate work at the Department of 
Nursing and Health of Teachers College, New York, a Director of 
the National Organization of Public Health Nursing, and a member 
of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service, will repre- 
sent the Southwestern Division. Miss Parsons has also served for 
some time as the Chief Nurse of the Sanitary Zone, San Antonio, 
Texas. Grace Engblad, a graduate of the John Sealy Training School, 
Galveston, Texas, a postgraduate student of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City, who has also served as Chief Nurse in the sanitary zones 
in the Gulf Division, will represent this district. Matilda Johnson, 
of Washington, D. C, who has been acting as Traveling Supervisor 
of the Bureau of Public Health Nursing of the Red Cross Department 
of Nursing, will represent the Potomac Division. It is hoped that 
within a short time other appointments will be made. The Director 
of Nursing in the New England Division, Elizabeth Ross, a graduate 
of the Newton Hospital Training School for Nurses, Newton, Mass. ; 
the Director of Nursing of the Central Division, Minnie H. Ahrens, 
a graduate of the Illinois Training School for Nurses, and of Teachers 
College, New York, who has also been Superintendent of the Infant 
Welfare Society, Chicago ; and the Director of the Southern Division, 
Jane Van de Vrede, a graduate of the Wauwatosa County Hospital, 
Milwaukee, Wis., all of whom are experienced public health nurses, 
will take over the responsibility for this work in their divisions, ap- 
pointing assistants to aid in the office routine. 

While this educational and public health program is occupying 
the foreground at the present time, the Red Cross is not unmindful 
of the fact that there are many women who have had training as 
hospital administrators and executives whose work has been inter- 
rupted greatly by war service. In order that the nurses released from 
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military duty may be informed of the opportunities awaiting them 
along these lines as well as in the further development of public health 
nursing, the Red Cross has decided to open a Bureau of Information 
at 44 East 23rd Street, New York City. The three national organiza- 
tions of nurses have been requested to cooperate, and have been asked 
to place a representative in the office to aid and advise the nurses in 
regard to their return to civilian life. It will be the duty of this 
bureau to collect all possible information concerning available posi- 
tions, and to place before the nurses released from military duty, the 
opportunities offered in various parts of the country. As the nurses 
returning from Europe will probably come in through the New York 
port of debarkation, it will be possible for them to visit personally this 
Bureau of Information. In order that nurses in cantonment hos- 
pitals may also share in these opportunities, arrangements will be 
made for them to report on their release from service to the Division 
Offices. The Division Director of Nursing will be in communication 
with the New York office, and will undertake to keep on file in the 
Division the positions available within her own locality. While it 
will, of course, be impossible for the Red Cross to re-assign all nurses 
advantageously in civilian life, it will be glad to act as a clearing- 
house, to make every effort possible to have information on file re- 
garding positions, and to place all such information at the disposal 
of the nurses. 

Since August, 1914, the Department of Nursing of the American 
Red Cross has been on an actual war basis. We have found our re- 
ward in the fact that at all times we have been able to meet the 
demands of the Army and the Navy, of the United States Public 
Health Service and the Red Cross. We have assigned to duty during 
the last eighteen months over 20,000 graduate nurses. When the 
epidemic of influenza came, although the nursing resources of the 
country had been greatly depleted by the demands for military service, 
we secured and assigned to duty during the three or four weeks of 
its duration, over 15,000 nursing personnel, — approximately one- 
fourth of whom were graduate nurses. 

When the armistice was signed, we had met successfully all the 
demands made upon us, and had approximately five hundred nurses 
available for service during the month of November, and at least an 
equal number during the month of December. The Surgeon General 
of the Army has recently stated that if there has ever been a shortage 
of nurses, it was due to the question of quarters and transportation, 
but never to the failure of the Red Cross to meet their demands. 

"The group of women now serving in the Army Nurse Corps," 
reads a letter from Surgeon General Ireland, "is, I believe, one of the 
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largest organized groups of professional women in the world, and it 
is chiefly due to your organization that this has been made possible. 
The services of the nurses have been efficient to the highest degree, 
and their work, both in this country and abroad, has been very highly 
commended." 

At the urgent request of the Division Directors of Nursing, Agnes 
G. Deans, who has been at National Headquarters for the past fifteen 
months, at the first of the year will make a tour of inspection through 
the various Divisions. 

Now, for the first time in four years, it seems possible for the 
Director of the Department of Nursing to leave Washington, and 
she is sure that the nurses of the country will be interested in knowing 
that she plans to sail for France the latter part of December. Miss 
Delano feels that she will be of far more service to the Red Cross in 
the future, if she sees something of the conditions under which the 
nurses have worked so heroically during the past two years. 



American Red Cross nurses in Palestine do everything from sewing and house- 
cleaning to conducting a traveling dispensary. When an American Red Cross 
nurse was appointed to take charge of the Government hospital there everything 
seemed to be in the halls, she said. Disorder and filth were everywhere in this 
Jerusalem building which used to be the Turkish Municipal Hospital, and house- 
cleaning was started at once. Every corner was packed full of rubbish mixed 
with a few useful things that had to be sorted out. In Ramleh a medical unit 
is working in an olive grove back of an old pile of stone called the Crusader's 
Tower. The hospital there is on a roof with a number of rooms around the outer 
edge. These small rooms are used for patients, nurses, operating room, kitchen, 
laundry and store room. This little hospital had fifteen beds. 

Dispensaries in Jerusalem are growing rapidly. They draw their patients 
from the city and also from outlying villages. The people bring their sick to the 
doors of the dispensary and lay them there. One man dying of tuberculosis was 
found lying there in complete exhaustion. He had walked four miles, he said, 
because he had heard that there was a great healer who would cure him, but it 
was too late. 

One hospital had to turn a contented donkey out of his stall to find space for 
a store-room. Another hospital had no clock in it, still another had ancient 
laundry facilities, but gradually all this is being eliminated and modern hospital 
equipment substituted. 

Besides the American Red Cross hospitals at Jerusalem, Ramleh and Jaffa, 
American Red Cross nurses have been doing public health work in Palestine. They 
visited deserted convents and other buildings where refugees had taken shelter. 
Ten centres are visited regularly by this traveling dispensary. 



